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‘So you find him an apt pupil, Morrison? You 
think that our new policy is likely to bear fruit ?’ 
said the Colonel, in the confident tone of one 
who expects, or at least hopes for, an affirma- 
tive. 

‘Yes—without reservation—to your first ques- 
tion,’ began the reply, promptly enough, ‘And 
yes—in a sense, yes—to your second,’ it con- 
cluded after a pause just long enough to be 
significant. 

‘Confound your Scottish caution! There is 
something in your mind,’ said the Colonel, 
eyeing his companion askance. ‘Why should 
my second question require a half-hearted, or, 
let us say, a “hedging” answer ?’ 

‘Well, for the matter of that, the changes in 
the Maharajah’s education—the direction of his 
tastes into fresh channels—have borne fruit 
already,’ said the other. ‘There is the fate of 
Burton’s youngster, for instance, and the boat- 
load of coolies swamped and drowned by his 
steam-launch, not to speak of the dog-boy he 
peppered the other day at the quail drive, and 
sundry other little incidents. Perhaps I was 
hoping that there would be no more fruits of 
that kind.’ 

The eyes of the two men met fair and square 
this time ; those of the last speaker inscrutable 
and expressionless, while his interrogator’s blazed 
with a mixture of startled inquiry and angry 
protest, which found vent at last in the ex- 
clamation : 

‘You hint at intention? My dear Morrison, 
this is too absurd !’ 

‘I have hinted at nothing,’ was the reply, 
‘and I fail to see that the expression of such 
a hope is absurd,’ 
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CHAPTER I. 


Colonel Sadleir was the Political Agent in 
charge, during the Maharajah’s minority, of the 
ancient native state of Jettore; and Mr Angus 
Morrison, of the Uncovenanted Civil Service, 
was the tutor intrusted by the British govern- 
ment with the young prince’s education. The 
conversation was taking place in the veranda 
of the residency bungalow, and had drifted 
into its present tenor from a friendly and 
purely unofficial chat—the sequel of a téte-d-téte 
tiffin. 

Seated side by side in long deck-chairs, the 
pair presented a striking contrast, and yet each 
was typical in his own way of one or other of 
the qualities by which India is held—unflinch- 
ing resolution, and shrewd, far-seeing patience. 
Colonel Sadleir was a dapper, slightly-built, 
iron-gray man of fifty, with an obstinate under- 
jaw and firm unyielding mouth, which, had 
they not been relieved by thoroughly honest, 
sympathetic eyes, would assuredly have pre- 
vented his thrice-proved success as Resident at 
the courts of nominally independent native 
princes. The tutor, ten years or so younger, 
was built on different lines, being of the large- 
framed, ungainly order. Yet, lacking all the 
Colonel’s soldierly briskness, and much of his 
decision of manner, Morrison might well have 
been taken for the older of the two. He had 
the true student’s stoop, and an_ introspective 
air which, in conjunction with natural slowness 
of speech, would perhaps have given an im-* 
pression of solemn dullness, had not such been 
at once put out of court by the massive fore- 
head and deep-set, thoughtful eyes. A man of. 
wide attainments, he had already moulded the 
character and inspired the tastes of more than 
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one promising ruler; evolving from the raw, 
zenana-bred article fair ries Hoga of decent 
gentlemen, and earning for himself the high 
reputation which had brought him to Jettore. 

In Colonel Sadleix’s eyes the selection had 
been more than justified. A year before, when 
he had penned to the supreme government as 
urgent an appeal as could be couched in official 
language to send hima strong man and an able 
who should come and save his young charge 
of sixteen from moral ruin, things had been 
going badly indeed at Jettore. Up to the time 
of his father’s death two years previously, the 
Maharajah had been brought up entirely among 
the soul-and-body-destroying influences of the 
zenana. From that hotbed of vicious enervation 
Sadleir, as soon as appointed to the care of the 
state, had promptly extricated him, placing him 
with an adequate male suite in the royal rooms 
of the palace, and with an English tutor to 
superintend his education. Unfortunately the 
first tutor conceived a mistaken notion of his 
duties, and, when he had finished the day’s 
lessons in English and French, geography and 
history, took no heed to, or part in, the boy’s 
recreations. The Political Agent’s appeal to 
Simla was caused by an accidental easter 
that these recreations consisted of throwing live 
goats into a tank of crocodiles and pricking 
out the eyes of dogs with hot needles. The 
secret was out. The salient attribute of the 
Maharajah’s character was malignant cruelty in 
its most hideous form. 

To counteract, to restrain, and stamp out this 

tendency was Angus Morrison’s task, and from 
the day of his arrival he threw himself into 
it heart and soul, His views as to the means 
to be employed were entirely in harmony with 
those of Colonel Sadleir, and were directed at 
roviding healthy and manly substitutes for the 
egrading diversions in which his charge had 
found enjoyment. There was no need for 
economy in the business. Jettore was a rich 
state with a full treasury, and no expense was 
spared to supply the young prince with the 
most costly amusements, so long as they were 
those in which a gentleman might indulge. 
He was taught to ride and shoot; a steam- 
launch was imported in which he could navi- 
gate the river that ran past the city ; a miniature 
real railway, with a a train of engine and 
carriages, was constructed in the palace grounds; 
and he was instructed in all the technicalities 
of his new toys so that he might handle them 
practically himself. 

After this there was no more demand for 
live goats and pariah dogs for the palace at 
Jettore. The steam-launch, the shooting excur- 
sions, and the railway—they were not intro- 
duced all at once, but at intervals—opened up 
a new world of delight to the young Maharajah, 
and so readily did he assimilate knowledge that 
he mastered the technicalities of each in turn 
with wonderful rapidity. He became a keen 
shot, a fairly good horseman, a proficient engine- 
driver and pointsman, and a skilful steersman. 
Morrison devoted more attention to humouring 
an interest in these things than to regular 
‘lessons,’ and spent much of his time in the 
young prince’s company, encouraging him also 
to prefer European society generally to that of 


his own entourage. The Maharajah had always 
been accorded the run of the residency, but 
under the first tutor’s régime he had hardly 
ever availed himself of it. Now, however, he 
came over from the palace frequently, and Mrs 
Sadleir was fast shaking off the horror with 
which his former practices had inspired her. 
Even Bessie, the fourteen-year-old daughter of 
the house, who had come out from England 
a few months before full of ready-made loath- 
ing for one whom she had heard of as a monster, 
was beginning to appear outwardly reconciled 
to him, and at least tolerated his presence. 
preg “td the otherwise beneticent change 
in the Maharajah’s tastes had been attended by 
a series of accidents, entailing the loss of more 
valuable lives than tliose of his previous dumb 
victims. It was now nearly a year since the 
steam-launch, steered by the young prince in 
person, had run down and sunk a Rope! of 
coolies returning from the opposite bank of the 
river. Despite all efforts, in which the Maha- 
rajah joined, six of the coolies were drowned. 
Then again, six months later, the little son of 
the European engine-driver who had _ been 
engaged to look after the miniature railway 
met with a terrible death on the private line 
in the palace grounds. This accident was the 
more deplorable because the father, Burton, was 
himself driving the locomotive, and ran over 
his child through mistaking the signals which 
the Maharajah was manipulating. And now, 
within the last few days, the Maharajah’s gun 
had gone off prematurely, nearly tearing the 
thigh from a boy who had the dogs in leash. 

‘I really must press you, Morrison,’ rejoined 
Colonel Sadleir, after a pause. ‘I know you 
well enough to be sure that there is something 
in your mind, only you don’t think it fair to 
speak out without proof. That is it, isn’t it?’ 

‘It certainly would not suit me to make an 
accusation which I could not substantiate,’ said 
Morrison slowly. ‘I am quite unable to sub- 
stantiate anything. But, with a momentary 
flash of meaning, ‘I do not wish to prevent 
you from drawing your own inferences.’ 

The Colonel seemed to understand, and sat 
for some seconds without speaking. 

‘An undefined suspicion, eh?’ he said at 
length. ‘Well, even that, coming from you, is 
worthy of respect. And yet, good Heavens!’ 
he continued hotly, ‘apart from the collapse of 
our system, it would be too horrible. It would 
mean that we had to deal with a human fiend ; 
and we had begun to think him something 
better than that—that his faults were the 
result of zenana up-bringing, and therefore 
curable. You formed that opinion yourself, I 
believe ?” 

‘I have been trying to, replied Morrison. 
‘But it never en bee that stage—never got 
beyoud a hope. I do not rapidly arrive at 
conclusions, and I have not come to a definite 
one in this case yet. I am waiting—for the 
next “accident.”’ 

‘The electric light installation, and electricity 
enerally, is his latest craze,’ said Colonel 

dleir. ‘There is very little scope for an 
“accident” in that line, is there ?’ 

‘It would be difficult, and would requi 
a good deal more knowledge than has n 
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acquired yet,’ said Morrison. ‘Still, it would 
be possible eventually. I mean to keep my 
eye on the dynamos and connections when the 
time comes. Very little progress has been made 
et, and—— How do you do, Miss Bessie? 
You look as if Jettore agreed with you’ 

The interruption was caused by the sudden 
appearance of a young girl, who step on 
to the veranda from the room outside of which 
they were sitting. She had a firm little mouth, 
and pleasant eyes which were the counterparts 
of those which greeted her from the depths of 
the Colonel’s chair. A taking child rather than 
a pretty one, and flushed just now with the 
traces of some excitement. 

‘Why, Bessie!’ said her father, as she came 
forward and shook hands with Morrison, ‘ you 
are back early from the Snelgar’s. The doctor’s 
tiffin party must have been a very brief func- 
tion. Has mother come home too ?’ 

‘Yes,’ was the reply ; ‘ Doctor Suelgar thinks 
we are going to have a thunder-storm, so 
mother insisted on coming away before it began. 
You know how nervous she is, I have just 
been talking to Burton, father, We met him 
in the compound as we came in, and he is as 
depressed and miserable as ever.’ 

‘Poor fellow !’ said the Colonel. 

‘Yes, and his trouble has been opened afresh 
by a discovery he has made,’ said Bessie, seat- 
ing herself on the arm of Sadleir’s chair. ‘He 
has found a bolt-screw, I think he called it, 
belonging to the signal apparatus, lying under 
a prickly-pear bush in the palace garden. 
You know he always contended that the signal 
was at “ safety,’ whereas the Maharajah main- 
tained that he had pulled the “danger” lever, 
and so blocked the line on which little Willie 
was playing round the curve. The state of the 
lever after the accident seemed to prove that 
His Highness was right, and that it was all 
Burton’s own fault through mistaking the 
signal, But the finding of this broken bolt- 
screw shows, Burton says, that they may both 
have been right—that the danger lever ma 
have been pulled down, and that the signal- 
arm may yet have remained at safety long 
enough, before it acted, to cause the accident, 
— the bolt had been removed before- 
and, 

‘But the signal has been working properly 
ever since. How is that accounted for, iP the 
bolt has been missing?’ said Colonel Sadleir. 

‘There was a duplicate set of fittings supplied 
with the apparatus, Morrison suggested. 

‘That was just it,’ exclaimed Bessie. ‘On 
finding the broken bolt, Burton went to the 
engine shed where he keeps these things, and 
sure enough the duplicate bolt was gone. Of 
course he cannot tell when the signal was 
tampered with, but there is no doubt that at 
some time or other some one removed the old 
bolt and, having broken it in doing so, sub- 
stituted the duplicate.’ 

‘If the tampering took place at the time of 
the boy’s death, the new bolt must have been 
put into the apparatus within a few minutes of 
the accident, or the absence of one would have 
been discovered, remarked the Colonel thought- 
fully. ‘I remember the conflicting statements 
of the Maharajah and Burton led to an 


immediate examination of the signals’ And 
the eyes of the two men met, this time, in a 
glance of mutual intelligence. 

‘That is just what Burton says, father, 
began Bessie eagerly; ‘and yet there was no 
one near the spot but’—— 

‘His Highness the Maharajah Sahib !’ 
announced a khitmutghar, coming on to the 
veranda from one of the further windows, 
followed by a corpulent, rather undersized 
youth in white tunic and elaborately jewelled 
turban. Bessie jumped down from her perch 
and disappeared into the house, her face cloud- 
ing quickly, while the political agent and the 
tutor rose to greet the visitor. He was fairish 
for a Hindu, but he made up for any national 
deficiency in his complexion with a sleepy 
smile, heavy-lidded, beady eyes, baggy cheeks, 
and a fat double chin, The khitmutghar brought 
him a chair, and he seated himself between the 
Colonel and Morrison. 

‘Miss Bessie ran away,’ he remarked, smooth- 
ing one podgy hand over the other, perhaps 
nervously. ‘She look cross at me; _ but 
never mind. The electric light installation soon 
be finish now. Then I show her, and she 
come back to good temper again.’ 

Colonel Sadleir’s recollection took him back 
to the Mutiny. He thanked God that these 
were not troublous times, for both he and his 
wife had noticed signs and tokens that if 
His Highness of Jettore had a care for any 
one but himself, it was for the self-possessed 
little maiden who would have none of him. 
But the Colonel had not won his spurs in 
diplomacy by allowing the members of his 
family to rufile native dignitaries, so he said : 

‘Miss Bessie was not looking cross at you, 
Maharajah Sahib. She was feeling sad because 
she has been talking to your engine-driver, 
Burton, about the accident, 

The young prince’s eyes goggled from one 
to the other, though he did not move his 
head, ‘Ah! I see,’ he said. ‘He has been 
telling her about the bolt-screw he say he find. 


What you think of that for a yarn, Colonel | 


Sahib?’ The late tutor had been a young 
Oxford man addicted to slang. 

‘I think the whole thing is very mysteri- 
ous,’ was the best answer the Political Ageut 
could find. 


THE MECCAN PILGRIMAGE, 


THE outrage at Jeddah, by which the British 
vice-consul lost his life, and serious injury 
befell the British, French, and Russian consuls, 
was probably the outcome of late attempts 
on the part of European governments (acting 
through the Turkish authorities) to sanify 
Jeddah and its vicinity, to furnish a better 
water-supply, and to introduce measures for 
lessening the risk of spreading cholera and 
other diseases, on the return of pilgrims from 
Arabia to Egypt, Turkey, and southern Russia. 
Such measures are looked upon by Moslem 
fanatics as interference with the Meccan pil- 
grimage, and they resent it accordingly. 

‘What is the Meccan pilgrimage? Ages be- 
fore Mohammed, people flocked annually to 
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Mecca to worship at the Kaaba, and to adore 
the sacred Black Stone. The Arabian pro- 
phet saw that this custom was too firmly 


grounded to be upset, and he grafted it on to 
his ‘ism, so that the pilgrims who have gone 
ears, 


to Mecca for the last twelve hundred 
and those who go now, have been, and are 
Mohammedans. Mohammed forbade the use of 
alcohol and swine’s flesh. He enjoined fasting, 
praying five times per day, frequent ablutions, 
and of pilyrimage a religious duty. 

Every Moslem who is in health and circum- 
stances which will permit him to perform the 
journey, is under compulsion to visit Mecca 
once, at least, in his lifetime. Having performed 
it, he is a Hadji, a pious person, and is con- 
sidered safe for paradise. 

Very extended efforts and arrangements are 
made over a large part of the earth’s surface 
every year to carry out the pilgrimage. The 
conveyance of pilgrims to and from the sacred 
places, together with providing for their sus- 


tentation while there, is a considerable branch | 


of commerce, in which great numbers of ships 
are engaged, and much capital invested. 

Of late years the number of pilgrims has 
vastly increased, owing to the facilities afforded 
by owners of steamers, by which passengers 
are conveyed for one-tenth of what it formerly 
cost to travel by camel -caravan and _ sailing- 
craft. For instance, from Suez to Jeddah 
crowds are taken by steamer at a fare of about 
half-a-crown each, the passengers providing 
their own food. At the time Burckhardt was 
in Mecca (1813-1814) the number visiting the 
shrines was under ten thousand per annum, 
but it is probable that the war then being 
waged by the Turks against the Wahdabis 
lessened the number. In 1873 Mr Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt stated the number at under one 
hundred thousand, whilst in 1893 it has risen 
to between three hundred thousand and four 
hundred thousand (according to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, May 1895). Pilgrims travel 
from all parts of the Moslem world, from 
Moroéco in the west, from China in the east, 
from all parts of the Malay Archipelago, 
from India. Great numbers go from 
Egypt, and also from the African coast of the 


vent serious results to them from the chafing 
of the saddles and heavy burdens which they 
carry. Even with this care many of them 
knock up, and are abandoned. Many pilgrims 
are taken ill on the way, and some die. This 
Damascus caravan must be a marvellous sight, 
with its fifteen thousand camels, moving along 
in strings miles in length; and __ terribly 
fatiguing work the travelling must be, with 
the heat, the dust, the offensive smells, the 
trying motion of the ‘ships of the desert,’ and 
the scarce and bad water; all these must go a 
long way toward upsetting even the strongest 
of men, more especially as the strain lasts for 
so long a time. Sir Richard Burton, a man in 
the prime of life, joined this caravan at Medina 
in 1853, and went on with it to Mecca, taking 
eleven days on the journey, but he found the 
strain quite as much as he could stand. Until 
a few years ago a similar caravan travelled from 
Morocco, right along the northern coast of 
Africa, through Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli, to 
Egypt, and there joined the Cairo caravan, the 
| whole gigantic affair then going on vid Suez, 
striking across the northern part of the Sinaitic 
a and down through the desert to 
edina, and on to Mecca. The Morocco and 
North African pilgrims now voyage per steamer 
through the Suez Canal to Jeddah, and = for 
the last year or two the Egyptian pilgrims have 
gone from Suez by steamer to the same port. 
It goes without saying that the crowding at 
Jeddah and the sacred places is necessarily 
excessive. Epidemics are frequent, and the 
mortality fearful. It has been found impossible 
to enforce sanitary regulations, or to ensure a 
sufficient supply of good water for the extra- 
ordinary demand. 
The Sanitary Commissions which have been 
appointed have failed to do much, if any good. 
hey have found it impossible to cope with 
the enormous difficulties which beset them, or 
with the ignorance and prejudices of half-crazy 
fanatics, who are careless as to whether they 
live or die. Those who die are buried—after a 
| fashion—that is to say, very carelessly, with 
' the result that the air is rendered noisome, and 
the water-supply is polluted. The proceedings 


in this regard are awful. The number of pil- 


Red Sea (that is, from Nubia, the Soudan, grims who die in their holy land varies of 
&c.). Persia sends a large contingent by , course. Sometimes thousands land who never 
steamer down the Persian Gulf, as well asj|re-embark. In 1893 there were landed at the 
by camel-caravans right across Arabia. From | port of Yembo (for Medina) some eight thousand 
Khiva and far-distant Bokhara men _ travel odd, of whom only about five thousand were 
painfully across the Asiatic deserts, taking a | reshipped. 
whole year to perform the double journey. Painful as all this is to contemplate, there 
From many parts of the vast territory of ; seems no prospect of a change for the better: 
Arabia itself the same process goes on, whilst crowds of fanatics cannot be controlled by 
from Turkey a _ camel-caravan sets forth, | reason. But so long as nothing can be done, a 
passing through Asia Minor to Damascus, at) terrible danger exists for every country to 
which place it rests for a fortnight; and then, which pilgrims return, and indeed for others 
being joined by other caravans, it starts on its also. Cholera in Egypt, Asia Minor, or Turkey 
long journey to Mecca, crossing the great Syrian is a danger for all Europe, and of this fact 
desert, and taking some six weeks on the way. | the governments of Europe and the medical 
This gigantic caravan consisted in 1893 of no , faculty are only too well aware. 
less than fifteen thousand camels. Travelling From Jeddah ‘the faithful’ have to make 
takes place mostly during the night, it being their way some fifty to sixty miles through a 
cooler for the pilgrims, and besides that, the | desolate, dried-up, sandy and rocky country to 
camels feed better in day-light. Every fifth day | Mecca. Those who can afford to do so ride on 
a halt for a complete twenty-four hours is; camels and donkeys, whilst the impecunious 
made, in order to rest the camels, and to pre- | walk. Every devotee must, on approaching 
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Mecca, have his head shaven, put away his 
usual clothing, and put on an imahl, which 
is a garment very near akin to a thin cotton 
shirt. In this thin raiment wearers suffer 
much from cold if the time happens to be 
winter. It is very cold even in Arabia in 
December, January, and February, and as the 
ceremony shifts fourteen days yearly, it takes 
place at all times of the year. Many pilgrims 
owe their deaths to wearing nothing but the 
imahl in severe weather. 

The sherif of Mecca is in all likelihood the 
only man who knows how many devotees visit 
that city, for he levies a stiff toll on every 
one, and makes a very handsome income out 
of the business. 

There are many other men who prosper in 
Mecca. Hundreds act as guides, philosophers, 
and kind friends to the bewildered pilgrims— 
for a consideration. They show them where to 
kneel in the great mosque, where to pray, 
where to repeat certain parts of the Koran— 
in fact they utter the words, and their pupils 
follow suit. These people are naturally opposed 
to all innovations, and so also are the purveyors 
of food, which is excessively dear during the 
pilgrimage. 

Every year the Sultan of Turkey sends a 
magnificent carpet, costing twelve hundred 
pounds, for use in the great mosque. This 
carpet is carried all the way from Turkey on 
the finest and strongest camel that can be pro- 
cured. 

The Khedive of Egypt sends a like costly 
carpet every year. In each case the camel 
which bears the gift is called the ‘mahmal,’ 
and is looked upon as a sacred animal. Now 
the sherif of Mecca has the right of disposing 
of the old carpets, which are cut up, the pieces 
being sold as sacred relics at smart prices. 
The pilgrim who can afford to purchase a piece 
to take home considers himself a fortunate 
man. In this and other ways the faithful and 
simple are exploited. 

e actual religions ceremonies occupy only 
five days, of which two are devoted to worship 
in or near the mosque. The crowding is as a 
matter of course fearful, and in summer time 
the heat is stifling and overbearing. One day 
is devoted to a visit to the Hill of Arafat, 
some miles from the town, the object of the 
journey being to listen to a sermon by one or 
more moollahs. The sermon is long, and one 
moollah is sometimes unable to sustain the 
effort of preaching in the open air to a vast 
multitude for the prescribed time. The 
preachers stand on the top of the hill, and the 
audience ought to stand on the hill slopes. This 
was probably done in former times, but the 
crowd is now too large to find standing room 
on the hill; and the result is that the people 
stand, sit, or lie about over a large expanse of 
a not one in ten, or one in a hundred, 

earing a word of the sermon. The truth 
seems to be that the excursion to the Hill of 
Arafat has degenerated into a rowdy and dis- 
graceful proceeding, in which talking, laughing, 
joking, and flirting go on whilst the sermon is 

eing preached. When the preaching is over a 
general rush back begins, and of late years it 
has been very dangerous. At one part of the 


| way the road is narrow, and is hemmed in on 
‘either side by steep and lofty rocks. Through 
‘this narrow pass the enormous crowd has to 
‘make its way, and the consequence is that 
‘limbs and lives are put in jeopardy. Last 
year thirty persons were crushed to death in 
‘this rocky pass. 

| On another of the five days, a very curious 
and grotesque performance takes place, called 
‘stoning the devil.’ Each person must provide 
himself with a certain number of stones, which 
he must wash, and then throw at a stone effigy 
of the prince of darkness. This is also a 
dangerous occupation, owing to the crush. 
Broken limbs, gouged-out eyes, and fatal results 
are quite common occurrences. 

Another day is given to the wholesale 
slaughter of sheep. It is probable that origin- 
ally (that is, before Mohammed’s day) a few 
sheep were sacrificed to the gods, as was common 
among many oriental peoples; but in the year 
1893 no fewer than twenty thousand sheep 
were slain, and the valley became one vast and 
disgusting slaughter-house. No decency was 
observed. The viscera, offal, and a good part of 
; the flesh were left scattered about, sending up 
their noisome efiluvia for weeks. Camels, 
| goats, and oxen are also slaughtered. 

The holy well of Zem-zem disputes with the 
Black Stone built into the wall of the Kaaba the 
| honour of being the most sacred thing in Mecca ; 
‘and some authorities hold that it, rather than 
‘the Black Stone, is the original cause of Mecca’s 
, becoming a holy place in the eyes of the old 
heathen Arab tribesmen. Its perennial supply 
is a specialty, and as the water is slightly 
rates. containing several alkaline constituents, 
it may rank as a mildly aperient mineral 
spring. One of the chief duties and privileges 
of the pilgrims is to drink, to drink often, 
and as much as they possibly can, of the holy 
water. It has of late been assumed that the 
holy well is itself a source of infection, and a 
deadly centre for the distribution of cholera 
poison. But Dr Snouck Hurgronje, who spent 
six months in Mecca in 1885 in the sttccess- 
ful guise of a pilgrim, zealously denies ‘this. 
From an analysis of the water, as well as from 
consideration of the soil, climate, situation, and 
sanitary arrangements (such as they are!) of 
Mecca, expounded in a paper read to the Geo- 
graphical Society of Berlin in 1887, he argues 
that no dangerous organic poison, still less the 
cholera bacillus, is present in the water. And 
though the sacred enclosure, like the- rest of 
the narrow valley in which Mecca stands, is 
liable, on the rare occasions when heavy rain 
falls there and on the hills around, to be par- 
tially flooded for a time, he holds that the 
high and solid wall of masonry round the 
mouth of the well is sufficient to prevent con- 
tamination by surface water. Further, the pil- 
grims, clean or unclean, have never direct access 
'to the well; only the established officials 
‘attached to the wh are entitled at any time 
to draw its water, and this they give to the 
pilgrims fora duly exacted fee. 

When the religious ceremonies are ended, the 

roceedings take the “form of a fair, for 

usiness and for pleasure, whereat the most 
extravagant debauchery and the wildest orgies 
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prevail. Probably no gathering together of 
mankind in the world exceeds this one in that 
way, and it is stated that steady-going, respect- 
able, and well-meaning pilgrims are scandal- 
ised by what they witness, and return home 
thoroughly disenchanted, so widely different are 
the realities of the pilgrimage from what they 
had pictured to themselves beforehand. Burck- 
hardt and Sir Richard Burton agree in sayin 
that Mecca is one of the most vicious cities o 
the world—an opinion not confined to Christians. 
The monstrous yearly Meccan pilgrimage 
goes on (and probably will go on) growing 
in magnitude. There is no power which can 
stop it. To attempt to interfere with it would 
provoke the whole Moslem world into revolt, 
and bring about a jehad or holy war. The 
Turkish government is sorely put to it to 
maintain even the imperfect order now existing. 
| It is not unlikely that, even if some terrible 
_ eatastrophe were some day to destroy a large 
part of the assembled multitude, it is not in 
| the nature of things that the crowd would be 
_ any smaller the year after, so little amenable 
to reason are men when actuated by fanaticism. 
Medina, the burial-place of Mohammed, is one 
of the sacred places; but though it is considered 
an act of piety to visit Medina, and worship in 
| the mosque wherein the dust of the prophet 
is supposed to lie, it is not looked upon as of 
the same importance as pilgrimage to Mecca. 


Since the above was written, the government 
of India has prepared a measure which it may 
be hoped will go a long way toward improving 
sanitary conditions as far as Jeddah is concerned. 
| The upper deck of every pilgrim ship leaving 
Indian ports is to be kept free for pilgrims, 
their goods and chattels being transferred to 
the hold, All pilgrims are to be inspected by 
_ qualified persons prior to embarking, and there 
are to be proper hospital arrangements on_board, 
whilst the space per head is to be considerably 
increased. This will naturally result in greater 
| cost of transit, but it is the demand of all 
the European powers, including Turkey. The 
_ Turkish government requires security that it 
| shall be paid the heavy expenses of the lazaretto 
_ off Jeddah, and the cost of sanifying processes 
in the town. It is proposed to include such 
price of the pilgrims’ tickets, each 
of whom will have to pay about twenty-five 
shillings extra. 

These proposed regulations under the new 
_ Pilgrim Ship Bill have been received with 
strong disfavour by most Indian Mussulmans. 
_ In a memorial to the Viceroy from the Mussul- 
mans of Bombay, it was pointed out that rais- 
ing the cost will prove prohibitive to many. 
| Disease is most likely to be disseminated by 
_ the neglect of sanitary precautions by the 
' Turkish authorities. The Indian government 
has previously legislated for the health of pil- 
grims till they reach Arabian ports, while the 
Turkish government has done nothing, and the 
sanitation of their ships is not equal to that 
on Indian vessels. 

Excellent as is the measure of the Indian 
government, it will not, as a matter of course, 
touch the caravan traftic from Persia, Turkestan, 
and other Asiatic countries. With a rigid 


quarantine at Jeddah, and a strongly backed-up 
medical police in that port, the danger there 
will be greatly lessened. If the insanitary 
horrors at Mecca could be dealt with in a 
similar way, there would be far less likelihood 
of cholera spreading from that centre. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK.* 


By G. MAnvILLE Fenn. 
CHAPTER XXIX.—THE RENDEZVOUS, 


‘But, my dearest Rénée, you must see her,’ 
said Miss Bryne. ‘This is very wrong of you. 
You are verging, my dear, really.’ 

‘Aunt dear, I can’t play the hypocrite. Isabel 
has, I feel sure, been playing a double part.’ 

‘Oh no, no, my dear; she is so young, such 
a child—well, I might say so innocent—La 
Belle Sauvage. 

‘I cannot think of her as you do, aunt dear. 
You like her.’ 

‘Of course, my dear,’ 

‘Well, there, aunt, if you wish it, I will 
come and see her.’ 

‘That is right, my dear; and I’m sure you 
will feel more satisfied when you come to 
know her as I do 

Miss Bryne kissed her niece affectionately, 
and they went together into the little drawing- 
room, where Isabel Endoza sprang from her seat 
to embrace Rénée with the greatest effusiveness. 

‘My own sweet,’ she whispered, ‘my heart 
bleeds to see you still so pale and worn.’ 

‘My darling!’ cooed Miss Bryne, as the 
visitor turned to her, looking flushed, and 
extremely attractive. ‘Why, you are lovely 
this morning in this sweet simple costume. 
Those yellow roses too, how they do accord 
with your dark hair, and what a delicious 
scent! It must be quite new.’ 

Isabel laughed nervously as Miss Bryne 
kissed her and then held her at arm’s length. 

‘Oh, Miss Bryne,’ she cried, ‘you shouldn't. 
It is what you English people call spoiling me. 
You will make me vain. 

‘No, my dear, you are too wise and good ; 
and I know you are losing a great many of 

our foreign ways, and are growing into a 
beautiful little English lady.’ 

‘Am 1?’ said the girl innocently. ‘Oh, I 
do wish dearest Rénée would think of me like 
that. You don’t, do you, Rénée dear?’ 

‘I am afraid my aunt flatters us both too 
much,’ said Rénée coldly. 

‘Yes, I am sure she does,’ cried the girl. 
‘No; I mean me. She could not spoil you, 
Rénée; you are so wise and good and different 
from other people. But, Rénée dearest, have I 
offended you in any way? 

‘Oh no, my child, cried Miss Bryne. ‘What 
nonsense !’ 

‘I fancy sometimes she is quite cold to me,’ 
said Isabel rather piteously ; ‘and it does hurt 
me so when I try to make people love me.’ 

‘We do love you, my dear, said Miss Bryne 
hurriedly. ‘You forget that dearest Rénée has 
suffered so much lately, and it has made her 
seem changed.’ 
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‘Yes,’ cried Isabel, springing from her seat 
to go down on her knees by Reénée, and im- 
pulsively catch her hand to hold to her cheek, 
while she looked up at her with her beautiful 
great dark eyes wearing a spaniel-like look of 
reverence. ‘I do forget all that sometimes. I 
am so different from you English girls. I am 
always with papa, and I get mixed up with his 
diplomacy and politics, and it all makes me 
seem strange.’ 

‘Oh no, my darling, not strange,’ cried Miss 
Bryne. ‘That is exaggerating; now you are 
verging ; you are indeed, my darling.’ 

‘Am I? said Isabel, with the tears now 
— her eyes. ‘I—I don’t want to. I want 
you both to love me always very dearly.’ . 

‘As we will, my darling,’ said Miss Bryne, 
crossing to bend over her caressingly. 

‘But you—you, Rénée, dear, cried Isabel, 
clinging to her hand. 

‘T will try always to be your friend, Isabel,’ 
said Rénée, with her brow wrinkling with 

‘But that isn’t loving me, dear.’ 

‘Well, then, I will try to love you—and 
forgive, she sighed to herself. 

‘But it doesn’t want any trying to make me 
love you, dear,’ cried the girl piteously, ‘I’m 
afraid papa is not so fond of me now as he 
used to be.’ 

‘Ah, fie—fie! my love,’ cried Miss Bryne 
ag 8 ‘IT have often watched him, and 
seen how he idolises you. Count Villar Endoza 
is too great and good a man not to be devotedly 
attached to his child. There, there, there, you 
must not cry. And mind too, you are going 
to crush that pretty bonnet. Come and sit 
down now by me.’ 

‘No; I want to stay by dearest Rénée; she 
says she is going to try and love me, and it 
is so delightful to be here once more. You 
won’t come for a drive, will you, Rénée, dear?’ 
she cried excitedly. 

‘No; pray excuse me this morning.’ 

‘The brougham is waiting. Never mind; let 
it wait. I like being here Test? 

‘She does not ask me to go for a drive with 
her,’ sighed Miss Bryne to herself. ‘Never 
mind : some day.’ 

‘There, let me kneel here by you, Rénée. I 
want to talk to you.’ 

Rénée noticed that her visitor seemed excited. 
The next minute she felt that she had divined 
the cause. 

‘Let me see,’ cried the girl quickly, and Miss 
Bryne noticed how the colour came and went 
in her cheeks—‘have I any news to tell you? 
No—yes, I have. You both know Mr Wynyan.’ 

Rénée’s face twitched, but otherwise she 
remained unmoved. 

‘Yes, we know Mr Wynyan,’ said Miss Bryne 


‘Why of course! How silly I am!’ cried 
Isabel. ‘Papa has been a good deal in 
communication with him lately,’ 

‘Indeed, my dear.’ 

‘Yes, said the girl, answering Miss Bryne, 
but talking with her head partly turned to 
Rénée. ‘Papa wishes him to go out to 
Deconcagua to take the management of some 
great engineering works.’ 


‘And is he going? said Miss Bryne, with a 
furtive look at Rénée’s pale face. 

‘Oh yes, I think so, It will be such a 
great thing for him, a hundred times better 
than his staying here,’ 

‘Poor Rénée !’ thought Miss Bryne. 

‘Papa thinks so much of Mr Wynyan, and 
of course I like him very very much.’ 

An awkward silence was impending, but just 
then there was a diversion. The arrival of a 
visitor had not been noticed till the door was 
opened, and the servant announced Mr Brant, 
at the mention of whose name Isabel started to 
her feet, as if ashamed of being caught in such 
position. 

‘Morning,’ cried Brant. ‘This is a surprise. 
How are you, Miss Endoza? How do, Rénée? 
Well, auntie, all right?) Then without waiting 
for replies, he continued: ‘Why, Miss Endoza, 
one does not often see you here now.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Isabel, avoiding his eyes, ‘not 
very often, Mr Dalton. But—but I am 
obliged to come and see dear Rénée some- 
times.’ 

‘Of course, so am J, and auntie here, too.’ 

‘But you’ll excuse me now, won’t you, Rénée 
dearest? I think I'll go now,’ 

‘Oh, I say, don’t let me drive you away.’ 

‘Oh no: don’t think that, Mr Brant, please,’ 
said the girl with a troubled look. re must 
go now. Good-bye, Miss Bryne dear,’ she cried, 
kissing her affectionately. ‘Do come and see 
me soon.’ 

‘Of course I will, my dearest ; as soon as 
ever I can persuade Rénée.’ 

‘Yes, do, please. And you will too, Rénée, 
love. I do so want you to come to me.’ 

‘Wait, said Rénée coldly ; and she submitted 
to the effusive kisses of her visitor, feeling 
anger against herself, as she thought how 
earnest they were, and saw the genuine tears 
in the girl's eyes, as she turned to offer her 
hand to Brant. 

‘Good-bye, Mr Dalton,’ she said in a half- 
choking voice. 

‘Wait a moment,’ he said. 
down to the carriage,’ 

‘Oh no; don’t let me drag you away,’ said 
Isabel, with a mocking look. 

‘Why not? I’m idle now. Only just 
dropped in here for a bit. Why, it’s like old 
times having to see you down.’ 

They passed out, and Miss Bryne stood 
gazing after them with a smile on her lips. 

‘There, Rénée, my child, she cried enthusi- 
astically; ‘what have I always told 
Poor child! she is affection itself, and loves 
you dearly.’ 

‘Yes, aunt, said Rénée sadly; ‘but I 
cannot feel towards her as you do.’ 

‘I know—I know, my darling,’ whispered 
Miss Bryne tenderly; ‘but we cannot rule 
these things. There, dearest, it is woman’s fate 
to suffer. Let us only hope that all things are 
for the best, and that he will prove worthy 
of her. Did you notice how she changed colour 
when she mentioned his name?’ 

Rénée was silent, and Miss Bryne bent down, 
kissed her forehead, and feeling that she had 
made a mistake in her allusion, wisely held her 
tongue and went off to her work-table ; while 


‘T’ll see you 
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Rénée picked up a book, and opened it to sit 
and think. 

‘Do you think Brant had come to talk about 
the business, aunt—that trouble there ?’ 

‘My dearest Rénée, don’t; pray don’t drag 
up that dreadful affair.’ 

‘Why not, aunt?’ 

‘Because these terrible things settle themselves 
best without poor weak women interfering. 
There, let it all go, my dear, and let’s cease to 
worry. Everything will come right, you’ll see 
—Mr Wynyan!’ 


CHAPTER XXX.—MENTAL DUST. 
Rénée started from her seat as the servant 


announced the engineer’s name like an echo of | 


Miss Bryne’s ejaculation, and Wynyan entered, 
looking very stern and intent, as he glanced 
from one to the other, waiting for the servant’s 
departure before he spoke. 

Renée stood cold and statuesque, with her 
head erect, but eyes lowered, making no sign 
of welcome, while Miss Bryne took her cue 
from her niece, tried to look dignified, failed 
utterly, and uttered a feeble ‘Good-morning.’ 

‘Good-morning,’ said Wynyan, who felt the 
blood rush to his brain in his resentment, as 
he saw Rénée’s proud, disdainful look, so ill 
deserved at such atime. ‘I am sorry to intrude 


upon you, but I came upon business of vital 
importance—to the firm, Miss Dalton.’ 

%énée bowed coldly, but without glancing at 
him, for like a flash a painful suspicion had 


entered her mind, making her brow begin to 
knit ; and a feeling of angry bitterness against 
herself for her weakness increased until it could 
hardly be borne. 

‘I have just come from Great George Street, 
after a visit to your cousin’s chambers. 1 
learned at the offices that the messenger who 
came this morning with a note to you from 
Mr Hamber saw him enter the house.’ 


Rénée bowed coldly, and after glancing at_ 
Mr 
Wynyan, my nephew came here this morning.’ | 


both, Miss Bryne said weakly: ‘Yes, 

‘Hah! ejaculated Wynyan, with a sigh of 
relief. ‘Kindly send word to him that I must 
see him directly. If he saw me come, and has 


left the room to avoid me, pray tell him, for, 


Heaven’s sake, that all differences that have 
existed between us must be at an end—that I 
have been to the Government offices this morning 
—had an interview with the under-secretary. 
Excuse me, Miss Dalton, for entering into this 
detail, but I am working in the interest of the 
firm, and I fear that after what has passed, 
your cousin will decline to see me.’ 

‘But Mr Brant Dalton cannot see you, Mr 
Wynyan, said Miss Bryne, while Rénée stood 
with a singing noise in her ears, hardly hear- 
ing the words about the business, for the 
emotion caused by Wynyan’s presence, and 
the recollection that by a strange coincidence— 
no, no coincidences—a cruel arrangement, Isabel 
Endoza and Mr Paul Wynyan should have 
met at her house. 

‘Miss Bryne, cried Wynyan imploringly, ‘1 
fully expected this; but of for 
his and your niece’s sake, to see him, and 
persuade him to discuss this painful affair with 


ness or its fruits to her now? 


me. I cannot act alone—I have no right—but 
the Government officials are ready to listen to 
our explanations, and to join with us in 
discovering the offender who broke faith with 
them ; if necessary, to go as far, perhaps, as to 
forgive, if we can prove to them that the inven- 
tion will be useless to a foreign power. Now,’ 
he continued earnestly, ‘I am in a position to 
prove all this; but I cannot act alone. I have 
no claim upon the firm—no rights. I am,’ he 
continued bitterly, ‘nothing but a discharged 
servant.—But, believe me, Miss Dalton, I vener- 
ated your father, and I would do anything 
sooner than this great, this ruinous trouble 
should rest upon your credit.’ 

‘It is very good and nice of you, Mr 
Wynyan,’ said Miss Bryne feebly, after waiting 
for her niece to speak, ‘but Mr Brant Dalton 


‘is not here.’ 


‘And I tell you, madam, that this is on a 


piece with Brant Dalton’s cowardly malignance 


toward one who is fighting for him. He will 
not see me.’ 

‘Mr Wynyan,’ said Miss Bryne indignantly, 
‘really you are verging.’ 

‘I cannot help it, madam,’ cried the engineer 
angrily. ‘I know what he would say.—Miss 
Dalton, I appeal to you. I tell you that my 
poor old friend’s business is in peril. I appeal 
to you as his child to try to save it. I know 
your opinion of me, but I wait, knowing that 
some day the truth will prevail. That is nothing 
now. I only ask you, for your own sake, to 


‘go and fetch your cousin to me.’ 


Rénée looked at him now, with her eyes 
flashing with indignation. What was the busi- 
What the 
honour of the firm? Her breast was filled 
with but one emotion: rage against this man, 
contempt for herself that she could ever have 
felt love for one who was full of subterfuge 
and falsity. Brant must be right: he was not 
to be trusted, and he had—she was convinced 
then in her blind passion—come there to 
meet Isabel. 

‘You hear me, madam, he said. 
no time to spare.’ 

‘My cousin is not here, sir,’ she said scorn- 
fully ; and then with a feeling that had she 
been dying she must have launched the sting 
at him with its weak, pitiful poison: ‘He was 
here a short time back, but he left with your 
betrothed, and has not returned.’ 

The moment she had uttered the words, she 
would have given life itself to have recalled 
them, feeling, when once uttered, how contempt- 
ible she must look in his eyes; and then her 

ale face flamed up scarlet, as he uttered a 
ow laugh, and suaal at her, not in anger, but 
with a half-pitying look, full of reproach. 

‘My betrothed !’ he said gently. ‘But there, 
I cannot waste time. Listen to me, please, both 
of you. Brant Dalton has gone from here 
with Miss Endoza. Has he gone, do you think, 
to the Count’s 

‘I—I do not know, faltered Miss Bryne. 
‘I think not. I fancied he would come back.’ 

‘Thank you, said Wynyan quietly. ‘I will 
go there.—But before I go, Miss Dalton, will 
you help me by telling me anything you know 
that will assist me in finding him ?’ 


‘There is 
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There was a change in Rénée’s manner 
she looked at the speaker now. 

‘No,’ she said quickly. ‘I do not often see | 
my cousin now,’ 

‘Indeed ?’ he said, looking at her wonderingly. 
‘Well, I must ask you to help me, Miss Dalton. 
If he returns here, be good enough to tell him 
what I have said, and use your influence to get 
him to come on to me at the offices. If I am 
not there, I shall have left a message saying 
where I may be found’ 

He turned to go, but was checked by the 
entrance of the servant, who announced Count | 
Villar Endoza and Mr Levvinson. 

The Count entered, looking haggard and 
excited. Levvinson was close behind, and the 
two men gazed sharply at Wynyan, who was 
passing out when Levvinson spoke a few words 
in an undertone to his companion. 

‘Yes, exactly,’ cried Endoza ; and he turned 


Rénée looked at him wonderingly, asking her- 
self who was this stranger who questioned her. 

‘No: my cousin saw her down to her car- 
riage,’ said Rénée distantly. 

‘Am I a fool now? cried Levvinson 
furiously, as he caught the Count by the arm. 
‘You see? Every bit of it planned.’ 

‘Silence, man !’ cried the Count sternly. 

‘Silence? No, cried Levvinson; ‘you will 
find me hard to silence. Well, are you going 


‘to stand there in that idiotic manner while 


they are perhaps on the way to Dover? Or 
have you had a hand in it—a fresh piece of 
diplomacy 

The Count wrenched his arm away, and, 
black now with fury, turned to find that Miss 
Bryne had raised her hand to touch his arm. 

‘Pray, pray tell me,’ she whispered. ‘ Isabel— 
is anything wrong 

‘Will some one keep this cursed woman 


to Wynyan.—‘ Have the goodness to stay a few away !’ roared the Count excitedly.—‘Come on 

moments, sir,’ he said haughtily. oe he whispered to Levvinson: ‘we may 
‘I do not know by what authority you overtake them yet.’ 

order me, sir, replied the young man, ‘but I, ‘If we go at once, said Levvinson coldly. 

will stay. Tell me first, though: has Mr Brant ‘I sent a message on as soon as I believed it 


Dalton gone on to your house?’ 

‘Then he—has he been here?’ cried Endoza, 
turning to Rénée. 

‘My cousin was here a short time back,’ 

Levvinson looked sharply at Endoza, and 
gave him a meaning nod, which made him 
turn away angrily ; and, without paying the 
slightest heed to Miss Bryne, who was trying 
to catch his eye, he turned to Rénée. 

‘I beg pardon for calling at this unusual 
hour, Miss Dalton, he said, courteously ; ‘but 
would you mind telling me—answering me a 
question or two ? 

‘Oh yes, of course, my niece will, Count,’ 
cried Miss Bryne. ‘Pray speak; is—is—any- 
thing wrong? 

Endoza paid not the slightest heed to her 
words, but fixed his eyes on Rénée. 

‘You have not gone out, then, this morning ?’ 

‘I? No, said Rénée quietly. 

‘But my daughter—-Isabel—received a note 
from you asking her to come over’—— 

‘No; I have not written to her for some 
time past,’ replied Rénée. 

‘Then she has not been here?’ said Endoza 
excitedly ; and Wynyan saw that Levvinson 
craned forward his head to catch the reply. 

‘Yes, oh yes, the dear child came here, 
Count,’ cried Miss Bryne eagerly. 

‘Will you be silent, madam! I am speaking 
to this lady,’ cried the Count fiercely; and 
Miss Bryne turned pale, and looked feebly 
from one to the other. 

‘My aunt is quite right,’ said Renée, rather 
sternly, and she took the trembling woman’s 
hand. ‘Miss Endoza came here about an hour 
ago, visiting me, but not upon my invitation.’ 

‘You see, said Levvinson with a peculiar 
smile, such as a man might wear to hide 
intense suffering. 

‘Thank you,’ said the Count. ‘Will you tell 
me how and when she went?’ 

‘She stayed some time and then went down 
to her carriage, I believe.’ 

‘Alone?’ cried Levvinson in a harsh, cracked 
voice. 


was so,’ 
*You?—sent a message?’ cried the Count, 
_who was half-way to the door, 

‘Of course. As soon as my man brought me 
the news. I have had him watched for days.’ 

‘What! You had him watched? 

‘Yes, and the lady, too. I had begun to 
have my doubts.’ 

The Count uttered an oath in his own 
tongue, and passed out, closely followed by 
Levvinson, while Miss Bryne uttered a piercing 
cry, and fell back upon the carpet. 

Rénée ran to her, and caught her hands, then 
dropped them, and turned to Wynyan, who 
took a step or two to assist the hysterical 
| sufferer, lifting her easily and laying her upon 
the couch. 

‘Don’t be alarmed,’ he said quietly. ‘A little 
‘cold water, and she will soon come round.— 
_ One moment, Miss Dalton. You are, it seems, 
to be alone. Will you give me your authority 
to apply directly to your father’s solicitors to 
take charge at once of the business and your 
affairs ?” 
| ‘I—I do not know what it all means, Mr 
Wynyan.’ 

‘Indeed?’ he said, with a shrug of the 
shoulders ; ‘it seems plain enough to me.’ 

Miss Bryne ceased her cries, and lay back 
sobbing piteously. 

‘Leave her: she will be better soon, poor 
thing. Now Miss Dalton, to business, please. 
If I go to your father’s solicitors, and call upon 
them to act, will you endorse my orders ?’ 

‘Yes—no—yes—Mr Wynyan, what does it 
,mean ?’ cried Rénée wildly. 
| ‘Only that, just at this great emergency, your 
"cousin has gone away and left everything to 
take its chance.’ 

‘Gone away? My cousin Brant gone away !’ 

‘You do not understand?’ cried Wynyan. 

‘No, I do not understand,’ she cried; ‘my 
_head is in a whirl. Brant was here only a 
short time back, He came here by accident’ 

‘By accident!’ said Wynyan with a scornful 
laugh. 
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‘Yes, by accident,’ said Rénée indignantly ; 
‘he met Miss Endoza, and went to see her 
down to her carriage.’ 

‘Yes, said Wynyan gravely. ‘You see now.’ 

‘Ah! cried Rénée wildly, as a light flashed 
in upon her darkened mind. 

‘Yes,’ said Wynyan, and his manner changed 
now. There was a mocking triumph in_ his 
tones, as he looked at Rénée fixedly. ‘I might 
ask you how you could have been so blind, 
Miss Dalton, but I was equally in the dark. 
Am I not to be pitied? Your cousin saw Miss 
Endoza down to her carriage. It is plain 
enough now ; he has eloped with—my betrothed !’ 

‘Rénée! my child, my child!’ sobbed Miss 
Bryne wildly ; and after darting an indignant, 
reproachful glance at Wynyan, Rénée turned to 
sink upon her knees beside her aunt. 

Wynyan stood for a few moments looking 
down at her, as she raised the sobbing woman’s 
head to her breast, and then he spoke in a 
quiet, grave way. 

‘Miss Dalton, I am going straight to your 
solicitors, to ask them to act. If in the 
course of a few hours you consider that I, 
your father’s old servant, have done wrong, 
you can counter-order all that I have said,’ 

He waited for her to speak, but she did not 
even turn her head, and the next minute he 
was on his way to Great George Street, where 
he bade Hamber act as if he were master in 
the place, and then hurried off to the solicitors, 
with whom he was closeted for a full hour 
before he made his way home. 


MAN-OF-WAR PETS. 


A Happy ship is nearly always an efficient one. 
Owing to the close proximity of officers and 
men, cheerful and willing service is much more 
necessary afloat than in any disciplined body of 
men on shore. Right hearty good-will, fore and 
aft, is the secret of contentment ; and when the 
men are certain that every privilege which 
does not interfere with duty is allowed them, 
they will strain every nerve to do their work 
smartly and well. 

No privilege is more appreciated than being 
allowed to keep pets on board. During four 
years’ absence from home in Australian waters, 
and among the cannibal semi-civilised 
islands of the South Pacific, many weary hours 
were whiled away by the numerous pets we 
had at various times on board. The first was 
a goat which was bought in Sydney by the 
captain, and presented to the lower deck. 
There are few better pets for a ship than a 
well-conducted goat. She soon gets passionately 
fond of her quarters, and will eat anything 
from a banana to a marlinespike. This goat 
became a sadly debauched character. She 
acquired in a few days such a taste for tobacco, 
that she would refuse the most enticing delicacy 
in the way of green stuff for the noxious 
weed, and indeed she was never happy with- 
out a quid in her jaw. But this was not her 
worst bad habit. No one on board knew the 
grog bugle better than she, and punctually she 


was standing beside the tub at one bell in the 
afternoon watch, when two glasses of water and 
one of rum per man are served out to the dif- 
ferent messes. There is naturally always a glass 
or two left when all are served. This was 
ured into a can, the grog tub turned upside 
own, the ¢ poured into the shallow 
bottom ; then Nanny drank her tot like a man. 
It was too absurd to watch her conduct after 
this. She would skylark with any one, charge 
up and down the deck, butt anybody who came 
in her way, and, in fact, play the ‘giddy goat’ 
all round for half an hour or so; then, like 
other depraved human beings, she would coil 
herself up in a corner and sleep off the effects of 
her indulgences, There was also a little pig on 
board once in the islands. He was ae a 
temporary acquaintance, and he was ultimately 
designed to be served hot with apple-sauce 
and vegetables. He used to chase Nanny round 
the ship as hard as they could go. The mid- 
shipmen soon improved the show by making 
jumps in the gangways with sponges, rammers, 
and broom handles; and many a half-hour in 
dreary tropical climates was spent by all hands 
watching the sport, and cheering the pair over 
the hurdles with ‘ Yoicks, ‘Tally-ho, and ‘Over. 
Working-parties used to take Nanny ashore 
to give her a ‘fly round’ on the grass. She 
would never go far away from them, and was 
always ready for the boat to return to the 
ship. Sometimes one man would hold her 
while the others climbed into the cutter, pre- 
tending to leave her behind on shore. She 
would struggle and whine to the best of her 
abilities ; and when loosed, would = to the 
shore as quick as her legs could carry her, 
and jump into the boat with much delight. 

She got into a somewhat delicate state of 
health, and we gave her to a man living on 
Cockatoo Island in Sydney Harbour, where the 
ship was in dock. Two years after, we re- 
turned to dock, and found Nanny tethered on 
the hillside. She had forgotten none of her 
particular friends, but came up at once to be 
petted, and whined and tugged at her chain 
as hard as she could to get to her old ship 
again. Nanny’s place was taken by a more 
fashionable animal—an angola. She has never 
become anything like so popular, though she 
is a much more properly conducted animal. 
She cares little for tobacco, and is a rigid 
teetotaler. Sad to relate, she is now very ill 
indeed, and likely to die. She was addicted to 
eating brass, rags, and rope ends, instead of 
wholesome ‘baccy’ and rum, and the liver of 
even a teetotal goat cannot successfully tackle 
sail-makers’ yarn with needles attached. I am 
afraid we shall soon have a funeral at sea. 

In annexing twenty-one islands in the 
Solomon group we arrived one forenoon at a 
steep little hill in the ocean, densely wooded 
right down to the beach. The captain 
landed in his galley with a number of officers, 
to hoist the English flag and read the de- 
claration of protectorate. He was as usual 
accompanied by the cutter, carrying the guard 
of honour of armed blue-jackets and marines, 
and the carpenter’s crew to erect a flag-staff, 
and to cut down a new pole for the next 
island. No armed and naked cannibals came to 
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meet us, as at the other places, and the interest- 
ing ceremony was performed in the presence of 
an opossum, who was perched, blinking in the 
sun, in the fork of a mangrove tree. A lieu- 
tenant and half-a-dozen sailors went in chase, 
and without difficulty captured the 
quaint little animal. He was brought on 
board in a basket; but immediately after his 
arrival he gave signs of trouble. The padre 
let him out of his basket on the quarter- 
deck, and before you could say ‘Knife,’ he was 
up in the main-topgallant-rigging with half- 
a-dozen young topmen in his wake. After 
much cunning chase, he was captured and 
placed in a Very soon he became tame, 
and gave much amusement by his smartness 
on_ the ogo But opossums never do 
well at sea, and this one, with many others 
which we tried at different times, died in a 
few months. 

The next os was a kangaroo. He was pre- 
sented by a lady in Hobart to one of our heu- 
tenants. He never became quite at home on 
board, and in a few months took a passage 
overboard, when nobody was looking, through a 
mg port, and was seen and heard of no more. 

e was addicted to keeping late and irregular 
hours. He would hide himself away and sleep 
all day, and then wake up and become aggres- 
sively active at about 11 P.M., when everybody 
had turned in, Kangaroos are extensively hunted 
in the country parts of Australia, and give excel- 
lent sport. Our friend did so to the sentry and 
quartermaster of the watch at night. He had 
a particular fancy for the navigating officer’s 
cabin, which is on the upper deck. For various 
reasons the owner of the cabin did not appre- 
ciate this flattering preference, and left strict 
orders with the men on night duty in the 
neighbourhood not to allow his highness to 
disturb him in his rest. The kangaroo used to 
‘lay off’ ve uietly behind the bits at the 
other end of the quarter-deck, and wait his 
yg When he thought he had a good 
chance, he would make a rush, and in nine cases 
out of ten he succeeded in breaking through 
his enemies’ lines and reaching his favourite 
corner; only, however, to be at once captured 
and ignominiously evicted. His hop, hop, ho 
on deck was curious to watch, but the soun 
of it overhead at night was ridiculously irritat- 
ing; and no one mourned very much when he 
took his voluntary departure. 

We had also a dear little flying fox. This 
bird or beast bears somewhat the same resem- 
blance to a fox that a bat does to a mouse— 
except for size. This pet rarely came aft, and 
was usually to be seen in the men’s messes, 
hanging on to an overhead rope or rafter. He 
was a silent friend, but still most popular. His 
time was chiefly occupied in discussing, in the 
most ridiculously serious manner, half a banana 
or a small fid of soft bread. He was very 

uiet and cautious in his habits, but at last he 
ell a victim to the dangers of a sea-faring life. 
He dropped into the soup copper in the galley, 
and was scalded to death before he could be 
got out. 

But the dearest pets of the whole commission 
were two cassowaries which were bought at 
New Guinea for a few sticks of trade tobacco 


by Lord K., a midshipman, and Mr I., the 
clerk. They were quite young and small when 
they joined the ship, but they very soon became 
accustomed to their surroundings. They grew 
rapidly, and it was the regular routine after 
church on Sunday to have up a pair of scales 
from the ‘sick bay, and weigh them, to find 
out how much they had gained during the 
week. The male bird used to gain about two 
ounces and the female about one and a half 
ounces per week. Their house was a large 
wooden box with bars in front, and it was 
located under a gun platform in that part of 
the upper deck where the officers smoke. Dur- 
ing all smoking hours the cassowaries expected 
to be allowed out, and to have delicacies in 
the way of fruit brought up for them. If they 
were not liberated, they would set up such a 
continuous and angry piping as to show the 
considered themselves very badly used indeed. 
Then they would lie down on their sides in 
the sun to be stroked and petted. When the 
were inclined for exercise, they would wate 
some one walking up and down the quarter- 
deck, wait till he had a good start, and then 
run after him so quickly as to be close under 
his heels at the forward end; then wait and 
race him back again. Alas! a sad fate awaited 
them. We were in dock at Auckland, New 
Zealand, and the birds had to be landed. A 
comfortable house was made for them by the 
midshipmen under a pile of shoring timbers, 
when one night a baulk tumbled down (Oh, 
sorry log!) and killed the male bird. The 
female at once began to pine away and to 
refuse her food, and in a few days she died, 
universally lamented by all on board. She was 
buried by the midshipmen beside her mate, 
with all due honours. This ceremony took 
place during school hours, but the chaplain and 
naval instructor could not find it in his heart 
to administer any serious rebuke when he 
found the young gentlemen standing mourn- 
fully around the grave, whistling, with evident 
emotion, the ‘Dead March in Saul.’ 

A quartermaster had a gray parrot for a 
long time. He was a prime favourite, and had 
learned to say ‘Let us pray. This he said one 
Sunday during church, just at the wrong time, 
and upset the gravity of both parson and people. 
He was a standing guest in the ward-room 
when ladies came off to tea, and never failed to 
be well conducted and amusing. He also came 
to a sad and violent end. He flew outside the 
ship one day at sea to exercise his wings, and 
soon got into a flock of sea-gulls. They re- 
sented his intrusion, and speedily pecked him 
to death in sight of us all, who wére unable 
to render him any assistance. 

We have of course got a pretty cat and also 
a bow-wow. The cat is a great friend with 
all hands; but the dog, perhaps wisely, refuses 
the advances of all except the captain, who is 
her master, and has so far weathered the many 
dangers of the commission. There are other 
pets of which I could tell, only time fails me. 
At this moment, as we are homeward bound, 
special privilege has been granted to the men 
to bring home birds, &c.; and there are quite 
a score on the lower deck, living the hap 
life which all animals enjoy on board a oa. 
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conducted ship. No doubt some of them will 
succumb to the colder climate of the English 
coast, but I hope a number will be seen ac- 
companying their owners to the homes of 
Merry England. 


SOME NATIONAL AIRS AND THEIR 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


RicHaRD WAGNER has somewhere said that the 
first eight bars of ‘Rule Britannia’ contain the 
whole character of the English people. And if 
this be true of our famous national song, a 
similar remark might with equal truth be 
applied to many airs of the Continent which 
at different times have summed up the hopes 
and aspirations of a whole people. Many of 
these, gathering around them in process of time 
a wealth of associations, have become part and 
parcel of the national life to a greater extent 
than in our own country. More especially has 
this been the case in France, whose ancient 
Government is said to have been absolute mon- 
archy tempered with songs. Many of these 
gained a fame out of all proportion to their 
intrinsic merits, as a result of some historical 
association. Thus the simple ditty ‘Vive Henri 


Quatre,’ with its three verses, came to be of 
Royalist importance after its introduction into 
Collé’s play, La Partie de Chasse de Henri IV., in 


the year 1766. During the Revolution it formed 
one of the many prohibited songs, but took a 
fresh lease of life at the restoration of the 
Bourbons, and was performed amidst great 
enthusiasm at the opera in the presence of the 
Emperor Alexander and the king of Prussia 
on the evening of their arrival with the allied 
armies at Paris. 

Another well-known air, that of ‘ Partant 
pour la Syrie,’ dates from the year 1809, shortly 
before the battle of Wagram. The words are 
attributed to a poet—Count de Laborde by 
name—and the story has it that one evening 
Queen Hortense showed him a picture of a 
knight clad in armour, cutting an inscription 
on the shore with the point of his sword, and 
at the request of the company the poet illus- 
trated this on the spot by a little romance. 
Subsequently, Queen Hortense set the verses to 
music, and ‘Partant pour la Syrie’ became the 
national air of the Second Empire during the 
reign of her son. 

Of wider interest is the famous air ‘ Malbrook 
sen va-t-en Guerre,’ never more familiar in 
England than since the publication of Trilby. 
There is hardly a fact about it that has 
not been made the subject of dispute. Chateau- 
briand, hearing the tune sung by Arabs in 
Palestine, went so far as to suggest that it 
had been carried there by the Crusaders, either 
in the time of Godfrey de Bouillon or in that 
of Louis IX. and Joinville. It was sung by 
Marie Antoinette, and was used as a lullaby for 


the infant Dauphin in 1781. The most probable 
account of its origin is that it was composed in 
the bivonac of Marshal de Villars at Quesnoy, 
three miles from the field of battle, on the 
night after Malplaquet. The soldier who com- 
posed it was probably acquainted with the 
lament on the death of the Duke of Guise 
published in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. However this may have been, the air 
became wonderfully popular throughout France, 
and was introduced by Beaumarchais into his 
play, Le Mariage de Figaro. It figures as the 
symbol of the French army in Beethoven’s 
| Battle Symphony. Bourrienne tells us in his 
‘memoirs that Napoleon was wont to whistle 
this air when about to join the army, and that 
his valet always knew when he heard him that 
a campaign was imminent. 

The tune was adapted to the words of ‘For 
he’s a jolly good fellow, and a story is told of 
Janiewicz the Polish violinist, when in London in 
the closing year of the last century. One day he 
lost himself, and could not remember the name 
of the street in which he lived, but calling a 
coach, he hummed the tune of ‘Malbrook’ to 
the coachman, who, recognising it, drove him to 
Marlborough Street, the required place! The 
story is doubtless the product of a lively im- 
agination, for cabby, though perhaps familiar 
with the convivial strains, would hardly have 
associated them with the name of Marlborough. 

With regard to the majority of famous French 
songs, it may be truly said that they were the 
outcome of civil dissensions and party conflicts, 
and therefore hardly ‘national’ in the best 
sense, though some of them attained a wide 
celebrity. Such were the songs inspired by the 
Great Revolution and its outcomes, whether on 
the Royalist or opposite side. The touching 
air, for instance, ‘O Richard, O mon Roi,’ from 
Grétry’s opera of Richard Ceur de Lion, became 
one of the most celebrated of Royalist songs, 
and was played at the historic banquet at 
Versailles in October 1789. During the first 
Republic this play was prohibited, but was 
restored to the stage by the first Napoleon. In 
contrast to this song we have the ‘(a Ira, 
probably first heard when the Parisians marched 
to Versailles, the words being suggested to a 
street singer by General Lafayette. The words 
recall Benjamin Franklin’s favourite saying at 
each step of the American insurrection. The 
tune is said to have been the production of a cer- 
tain Bécour, a side-drum player at the opera, 
and, as a contre-danse, was very popular under 
the title of Carillon National. The ‘Carmagnole,’ 
associated with so many sinister memories, was 
originally a popular dance-tune of Provence, 
or, according to Grétry, a sailor song often 
heard in Marseilles. Another once popular song 
was Joseph Chénier’s ‘Chant du Départ,’ com- 
posed for the concert celebrating the fourth 
anniversary of the fall of the Bastille. This is 
said to be the only patriotic song written dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror; the music is by Méhul. 
After much controversy, experts seem inclined 
to accept the tradition that Rouget de Lisle 
actually composed at Strasburg and in one 
night both words and music of the famous 
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hymn known as ‘The Marseillaise.’ In dealing 
with airs of historical interest, one must per- 
force omit many of the most beautiful songs 
of every nation breathing of country sights and 
sounds, the fond vows of lovers, the peaceful 
joys of home—such, for instance, as the Volks- 
lieder of Germany. 

Of the martial songs more particularly con- 


rejoicings, and that the Yankee Doodle song 
was the capital piece in the band of music.’ 
The original name of the song is ‘The Yankee’s 
return from the Camp.’ In the middle of the 
last century, General Amherst had under his* | 
command an army of regular and_ provincial 
troops. Among the former was a Dr 
Shuckburgh, to whom the air is traditionally 


nected with the various periods of storm and | ascribed, though it is probable enough that the 
stress in Germany, one of the most celebrated | words only are to be attributed to him. The 
is that of the Rhine, composed by Becker, and colonial contingent seems to have presented a 
answered by Alfred de aan in other well- rather sorry appearance with its ill-fitting and 
known verses. The ‘Wacht am Rhein’ by Max | incomplete uniforms, and, like our own militia 
Schneckenburger_was composed about the same in the last century, formed a continual butt 
period as the Rhine song, but attained its for the humour of the regular troops. Thus 
widest popularity during the war of 1870, | Dr Shuckburgh was but falling in with the 
Unlike aw song, it cannot boast of having’ prevailing vein of pleasantry when he recom- 
been set to music by seventy composers, The mended the tune to the colonial officers ‘as 
patriotic song of ‘Deutschland, Deutschland uber one of the most celebrated airs of martial 
alles,’ was the work of the popular writer, poet, musick.” Thus, once again, a song that may 
philologist, and historian, August Hoffmann, | almost be called the American national anthem 
who was born at Fallersleben in the year 1798. | owes its origin, not to any lofty conception of 


For a time we find him acting as librarian, | 
and later’ as professor, at the university of | 
Breslau ; but the liberal tendency of some of | 
his writings caused him in 1838 to be deprived | 
of his professorial chair. For many years he | 
was librarian to the Duke of Ratibor, and died | 
in this sheltered post in 1874. The German. 
national anthem, ‘Heil Dir im Siegerkranz,’ | 
was written originally for the birthday of | 
Christian VIL. king of Denmark, by a Holstein | 
clergyman. The words were written to the air | 
of ‘God save the King’ in 1790, and a few 
years later were modified for Prussian use. 

The national airs of America have some 
curious associations. The ‘Star-spangled Banner’ 
was written by Francis Scott Key, on board 
the frigate Surprise, during the bombardment of 
Fort M‘Henry by the British in 1814, Key, 
the story goes, had gone to release a captive 
friend, but was not permitted to return to 
Baltimore. He witnessed the engagement all 
night, and at dawn, when he saw that the star- 
spangled banner was still floating from the 
ramparts, wrote the verses, which, on his return 
to Baltimore, he had printed, with the direction 
that they should be sung to the tune of 
‘Anacreon in Heaven.’ This song had been 
many years previously adopted by the Society 
of Amateur Musicians, called the Anacreontic, 
which held its merry meetings at the ‘Crown 
and Anchor’ tavern in the Strand. A certain 
president of the society—Ralph Tomlinson by | 
name—wrote the words of this somewhat. 
bacchanalian song, while John Stafford Smith | 
set them to music. The strains of ‘The Star-— 
spangled Banner’ are supposed to have been 
first heard in a tavern near the Holiday Street. 
Theatre, Baltimore. Like so many more songs, | 
it arose in stirring times, and from a somewhat | 
obscure origin ultimately developed into one of 
the most popular of American national songs. 

‘Yankee Doodle’ is probably a tune of 
English origin not older than the middle of 
the last century. The earliest mention of it is 
said to be contained in the Boston Journal of 
the Times for the month of September 1768. 
It informs us that ‘the (British) fleet was 
brought to anchor near Castle William that 


night . . . those passing in boats observed great 


national destiny, but to the efforts of a 
worthy doctor to enliven the tedium of 
routine in a provincial camp. Of the other 
popular song, ‘ Hail Columbia,’ little of interest 
can be said. It was written in the closing 
a of the last century by Judge Joseph 

opkinson, and was adapted to the music of 
the ‘President’s March.’ The words had been 
written for the actor Fox, and are said to have 
been first sung by him in a Philadelphian 
theatre in 1798, from which time the song 
began to rise in popular favour. 

One of the most beautiful of national anthems 
is that of Austria, entitled ‘Gott erhalte Franz 
den Kaiser.’ It is said that Haydn, during his 
visits to this country, had often envied the 
English ‘God save the King ;’ and the outcome 
of his desire to provide the Austrian people 
with an expression of fidelity to the throne in 
the days of the French revolutionary war was 
the celebrated hymn, for which Haschka—a 
somewhat minor poet—wrote the words. To 
Von Zedlitz, a better-known writer, we probably 
owe the words as now sung. On the Emperor's 
birthday, February 12, 1797, the air was sung 
simultaneously at the National Theatre in 
Vienna and all the principal theatres in the 
provinces. Haydn is said to have regarded this 
anthem—often used in England as a hymn 
tune—as his favourite work, and towards the 
close of his life, to have often consoled himself 
by playing it with great expression. 

ot much remains to said concerning 
other national anthems of Europe, which are 
mostly of comparatively modern origin. Thus 
‘La Bast, dates from the Revolution 
of 1830, when Belgium became an independent 
country, both the words and the music being 
composed during the struggle. The author of 
the words—Jenneval, a well-known actor on 
the Brussels stage—was killed in one of the 
actions near Antwerp. The Russian national 
anthem was composed three years after ‘the 
Brabangonne’ by Alexis Lwoff, who, besides 
being a violinist and musician of note at the 
head of the imperial orchestra in St Petersburg, 
held the honorary rank of general and adjutant 
to the Emperor Nicholas. The air met with an 
enthusiastic reception in Russia, the Czar on 
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its appearance giving orders for its performance 
at concerts and theatres. Gounod has written 
a fantasia on this air, and it is also a leading 
theme in Rubiustein’s La Russie. 


AUSTRALIAN BRUMBIE HORSES. 


Tue Brumbie Horse of Australia, though not 
a distinct equine variety, possesses attributes 
and qualities peculiar to itself, and, like the 
wild cattle and wild buffaloes of Australia, is 
the descendant of runaways of imported stock. 
At no distant period of Australian pastoral 
history the Brumbie was as great a scourge to 
the western pastoralist as the rabbit has since 
become ; but a scourge, fortunately, that could 
be dealt with more easily, and by perseverance 
abolished. The stature and breeding of Brum- 
bies varies in accordance with the circumstances 
of origin in different localities. In some places, 
magnificent horses, showing great quality, have 
accumulated in very large numbers. the 
result of well-bred, and, in some cases, imported 
sires having been lost, strange to say, the in- 
breeding did not apparently affect the good 
quality. In other places the veriest weeds 
swarm over the country; and yet these same 
creatures, rubbishy in stature and appearance, 
will, both in their wild state and when broken, 
accomplish feats of endurance almost incredible. 

I at one time d a mean-looking, ill- 
shaped mare of true Brumbie breeding. One of 
her feats was to carry me—in all, fourteen and 
a half stones—over bush roads, a distance of 
eighty-five measured miles on a summer day of 
thirteen hours, with only an hour’s midday rest. 
In their wild state, Brumbies will, when, in 
dry times water ‘gives out,’ travel immense 
distances to the next water; and even in good 
seasons, when twelve or more miles from the 
water they will travel that distance daily to 
and fro to drink. 

In Brumbie country, the passing traveller 
must needs tend his horses closely; for the 
young Brumbie stallions, constantly driven 
from their haunts by the older sires, wander 
in search of companions, and show marvellous 
intelligence and tact in taking these, when 
found, into seclusion. It is at all times a 
difficult matter to recover stray stock from the 
Brumbie mobs. The term ‘with the Brumbies’ 
is a common one throughout bush Australia to 
signify hopelessly lost. 

Portions of western New South Wales and 
southern Queensland were some years ago 
almost devastated by Brumbies; and all sorts 
of devices were resorted to by squatters to rid 
themselves of the pests. Many sheep-owners 
fenced in their water-holes with barbed wire in 
such a way that nothing larger than a sheep 
could enter to drink. In this manner tens of 
thousands of horses perished. Other holders 
destroyed immense numbers by means of 
strong trap-yards built in scrubs, having, near 
the yard, long wings or guide fences strongly 
made of ro, and extended outwards 4 
means of calico strips from tree to tree, like 
a wire fence, for ten or more miles beyond. 
Except in close quarters, wild horses will not 
approach the fluttering strips of calico. The 


trap and wings being ready, a number of horse- 


men the in way as to 
meet the wings, along which the lloped 
into the Ouse” haloes 
were shot; but, it being laborious to clear the 
yard of the dead animals, an easier and less 
expensive plan was resorted to. 

A crush—that is, long lines of parallel fences 
just wide enough for one horse to pass at a 
time—was erected ; they were driven into this 
long lane, at the end of which stood an expert, 
armed with a keen knife. As each animal 
ee Ti its jugular vein was severed, and the 

leeding creature tore madly away into its 
native scrub, only to stagger and die from loss 
of blood, within half a mile of the trap. This 
device, though barbarous, did away with the 
difficulty of removing carcasses, and became the 
universal method of destruction. 

In this work of destruction animals showing 
extra quality were occasionally reserved for 
use; but in order to enable the horsemen to 
drive them away, it was necessary to stop their 
galloping, and this was done very simply. A 
packing-needle and strong twine were run through 
the point of each ear; the twines being left in, 
these“ were then tied under the horse’s chin, 
bending the ears down on the cheeks. Tied in 
this way, a horse will not gallop, and may be 
turned and driven quietly. 

Of late years, however, the extension of rail- 
ways, the utilisation of waste lands, and con- 
stant destruction, have so thinned the Brumbie 
haunts, that they have ceased to affect the 
pastures; though they are troublesome in the 
other ways referred to. In many cases in- 
effectual attempts are made to yard the mobs, 
and when this has been tried once or twice, it 
is astonishing how cunning they become. Even 
when by riding a number of horsemen 
have brought a Brumbie mob into close quarters, 
it not infrequently happens that old stallions 
turn and charge open mouthed at the horsemen, 
and thus invariably break away ; in which case 
the mob will follow in spite of all efforts made 
to stop them. Sometimes the riders succeed in 
shooting the old stallions; but even then a 

nic and stampede of the mad creatures fol- 
ows, and they are lost. Often when old wild 
horses find themselves imprisoned, they charge 
the fences and destroy themselves. 

For a time I was associated with a man 
named Mooney, who made his livelihood shoot- 
ing Brumbies for their hides and hair in a 
locality within reach of a railway. Mooney 
used to ride a steady old mare—if one with a 
young foal, all the better. He would follow 
the Brumbies’ track until the indicated 
close approach to the mobs ; then he dismounted 
and removed his saddle. Driving the old mare 
in front of him, he would creep forward. He 
was alert to sight the mob without giving 
alarm, and when he did sight it upon the 
plain or patch of scrub, he took care to ap- 
proach on the leeward side. He would creep 
on, well hidden behind his mare, until the 
wary lookout of the wild mob gave alarm; 
then he would hobble his mare, and sneak away 
into the grass, fifty yards or more. Meantime 
the mob would run together, and with erect 
crests gaze on the dull-looking stranger. 
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A wild, inspiring thing it is to see a startled 
Brumbie mob. he old stallion, hero of a 
hundred battles, trots around them, while they 
stand like statues, with ears pricked forward, and 
gaze. Then the old General comes forward slowly, 
a picture of equine beauty and grace of move- 
nrent, treading as if the very ground sprun 
beneath his feet. Cautiously an old mare wil 
follow the sire, and the mob will follow her, 
though snorting and wary, as if waiting a 
signal to turn and be off. On they come, until 
the old fellow is satisfied the new-comer is 
peaceful, and then he whinnies ; Mooney’s mare 
answers, and he trots up boldly. Mooney lies 
low in the grass the while, gripping his Win- 
chester, alert and on the lookout for the old 
sire’s favourite, always an old mare. There she 
is! the black with the yearling foal. Note how 
her mane and tail touch the ground, note how 
solicitous the old fellow is about her, and how 
she answers his whinnies. This is Mooney’s 
mark, and he fires. The old favourite staggers, 
shot through the shoulders. Then succeeds 
a momentary panic, and they are off like the 
wind; but only for a few yards. The sire 
has discovered his favourite is missing, and 
he dashes across the lead. They — wild 
whinnying follows. He gallops back to his poor 
old mate; her yearling follows. They stand 
by her in her agony; shot perhaps in some 
by no means vital part. The mob returns, 
whinnying and stupid, running this way and 
that. The Winchester is going all the time. 
Other mares fall, then ie and fillies dro 
dead, only the first old mare being wounded. 
One by one they die, until at last the old sire 
is alone among his dead and dying followers. 
The keen-eyed destroyer sights along the shin- 
ing barrel again, and the grand old fellow drops, 
shot through the heart. 

Mooney rising now finishes the old mare, and 
the revolting carnage is over. This man had 
a lot of assistants. Once the shooting was over, 
his work was done. Making a fire, he would 
pile on armfuls of green bushes, causing great 
columns of white smoke to shoot upward into 
the clear air: this was the signal to his fol- 
lowers, on watch at his camp. They came, 
guided by the smoke, to skin the carcasses. 
Mooney was one of the best marksmen I have 
known, if not the very best. 


THE METAL PLATINUM. 


THE curious and useful metal Platinum was 
probably known to the natives of South 
America many centuries ago. ‘Travellers and 
workers in metals report that at the end of 
the seventeenth century it was already gener- 
ally spoken of as platina, which in Spanish 
means ‘little silver, pure silver being called 
plata. It was meant by this that platinum 
was a less valuable metal than silver; it was 
not so white, did not take so fine a polish, 
could not be worked so easily, and it was also 
far less abundant. 

In the year 1736, a Spaniard, named Antonio 
VUlloa, a great traveller, mathematician, and 
meteorologist, who had a special gift for obser- 


vation, found this metal in the gold-bearing 
sands and gravels of South America, and drew | 
the attention of scientific men to it in 1748, 
But, previous to this, Charles Wood, an English 
chemist, who was assay-master in Jamaica, had 
seen the metal about the year 1741, or perhaps 
rather earlier, and gave specimens of it to Dr 
Brownrigg, who showed it to the members of 
the Royal Society in London, during a meeting 
held in 1750. By this time Wood had pub- 
lished a paper on it in the forty-fourth volume 
of the Philosophical Transactions for the years 
1749-50. This was the first truly scientific 
account of the new metal in question, and it 
establishes once again the priority of English 
chemists in metallurgical discovery. 

Since those days it has been examined by 
scores of chemists and metallurgists, and has 
become one of the most important of metals, 
its price being frequently higher than that of 
gold itself. Its peculiar properties have made 
it most useful in the construction of scientific 
instruments, and apparatus employed in certain 
branches of industrial art and manufacture ; 
of late years it has even been used in notable 
quantities in photography. 

When sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol, is 
manufactured by the usual process, it is not at 
first obtained as strong as the trade requires it ; 
it has to be heated to drive off the superfluous 
water that it contains. This was formerly 
done, and is still done in many works, by 
heating the acid in large glass vessels, which 
are very apt to break if a current of air play 
a them, or by the bumping of the acid 
when it happens to boil, thus causing serious 
loss, besides severe accidents to the workmen. 
This is avoided by using vessels of platinum 
for the concentration of the acid, and these 
vessels, or retorts, as they are called, would be 
used everywhere were it not for the enormous 
cost—over £1000 is not an extraordinary price 
for one—and when platinum is dearer than gold, 
the latter metal is occasionally used in its place. 

Little platinum crucibles and dishes are in 
daily use in the chemical laboratory, and it 
would be difficult to do without them. No 
ordinary heat will melt them, and acids, 
except aqua-regia, do not attack them. ‘They 
are, nevertheless, liable to injury by certain 
substances, such as tin, arsenic, potash, phos- 
phorus, and carbon, which are always avoided 
as much as possible when platinum utensils are 
employed. 

Salts of platinum, especially the chloride, 
which is obtained by dissolving the metal in 
aqua-regia, are used in testing, and in photo- 
graphy ; the metal itself is extensively used in 
many kinds of electrical apparatus and for the 
electric light, on account of the difficulty with 
which it melts; and these two latter uses 
especially, together with the employment of 
platinum apparatus in the manufacture of pure 
sulphuric acid, have of late years done much 
to keep up its price to a very high figure. 
For, strange to say, new deposits of this precious 
metal come to light very slowly and only at 
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long intervals, though search for it is carried 
on more or less strenuously in all parts of the 
world. 

The principal districts which afford platinum 
are the slopes of the Ural Mountains, where it 
forms an important source of revenue to the 
Russian Empire. It is found also in Brazil, 
Peru, and Antioquia, Traces of platinum have 
been discovered in almost all the gold-washing 
districts of Borneo, Africa, Australia, and 
America. Along the coast of the South Sea 
and on the western slopes of the Cordilleras of 
the Andes, between the second and sixth 
degrees of north latitude, platinum often occurs 
in the alluvial soils and in the adjacent rocks. 
The most productive washings appear to be 
those at Condoto in the province of Novita, 
also those of Santa Lucia, and other localities 
in the same district. In Brazil, in the provinces 
of Minas Geraes and Matto Grosso, grains of 
platinum are also met with in the alluvial 
sands and gravels which produce gold, Recently, 
minute quantities of platinum have been found 
in certain rocks where their presence was quite 
unexpected, notably in certain syenitic rocks of 
Hungary, and in the veins of manganese ore 
which occur in the weathered or decomposed 
syenite near Santa Rosa d’Osos, in Columbia, 
It is interesting to note that ‘the writer dis- 
covered manganese in the weathered syenite 
rocks of Hungary, which contain a little plati- 
num and gold. 

As there are syenite rocks in Scotland, 
Norway, and other countries where such stone 
is sometimes used for paving the streets, it is 
possible that a discovery of platinum may, 
some day, be made nearer home. The precious 
metal has also been obtained from the valley 
of the river Jacky in St Domingo, and 
latterly we have heard of its being extracted 
from certain copper and nickel ores in British 
Columbia, and some parts of Canada. However, 
though perhaps more widely distributed over 
the surface of the globe than is generally 
supposed, often accompanying grains of gold, 
diamonds, and other precious stones in what 
are termed by geologists ‘alluvial formations,’ 
it does not appear to be anywhere very abundant. 

From 1824 to the present time, platinum- 
working has been carried on amongst the Ural 
Mountains, and considerable quantities are 
annually produced there. The grains are 
found in alluvial deposits along with grains 
of several other metals (iridium, osmium, 
palladium, gold, and silver), and they have 
also been discovered in the greenstone rock and 
serpentine of that district. The process by 
which the crude platinum grains are purified is 
long and expensive, so much so, that most of 
the ‘platinum ore,’ as it is termed, which is 
received at St Petersburg from the Urals, is 
exported in its crude state to other European 
cities. 

Pure platinum has a white colour approaching 
to that of silver: it is remarkable by its great 
weight, being heavier than any other metal, 
gold itself not excepted. It is no less remark- 
able for its infusibility ; it does not fuse in 
any of our ordinary furnaces which soon melt 
copper, iron, or gold. But at a white heat it 
can be welded and fashioned into various shapes. 


In the new electric furnace, and by means of 
the oxyhydrogen blowpipe, it can, however, be 
melted, and even volatilised. It is exceedingly 
malleable, and can be beaten out into thin plates, 
and drawn into wires which are only goth 
of an inch in diameter; wires even ten times 
thinner than this can be made by a special 
process, Air and moisture have no effect upon 
platinum, even when it is heated to a very high 
temperature ; and it will not dissolve in acids, 
with the exception of aqua-regia, which is a 
mixture of hydrochloric and nitric acid. 

All these extraordinary properties are quite 
sufficient to account for the great value of 
platinum in the industrial arts; and should it 
ever be discovered in much larger quantities 
than has hitherto been the case, its high price 
would still be kept up on account of the 
/Tumerous circumstances in which it would 
_be demanded. At the present time the demand 
is restricted simply by the exceedingly high 
price of the metal. When all the surface gold— 
that is, the loose nuggets and grains found in 
alluvial soil and streams—is exhausted in any 
country, the metal is sought for in the rock, 
and quartz reefs are attacked by powerful 
machinery and stamps. The same will some 
day occur for platinum ; in fact, we may say it 
has already begun. Hitherto, the rocks in which 
it has been found are syenite, serpentine, and 
greenstone. Probably it will, sooner or later, 
be found in others, The hope of making some 
such discovery lends additional interest to ex- 
lorations in Central Africa, Australia, and other 
ittle known districts of the globe. 


TO A STREET SYCAMORE. 


Here in the narrow street you stand, 
Built round about on every hand ; 
Only your topmost boughs can spy 
The blue waves breaking on the land. 


Yet all the changes of the year 

Above you in the skies appear— 

The daily marvel of the dawn, 
Storm-cloud and star-light shining clear. 


Yours are the sunset and the dew, 
And many a wandering wind that blew 
By wood and mountain over-sea, 
Whispers his secrets sweet to you. 


To you with each returning Spring 
The crows their clumsy courtship bring, 
And the blithe starlings come and go 
Among your boughs on restless wing. 


In the gray, narrow street you bear 
Glad Summer’s banner, green and fair ; 
The music of the woods and hills 
Dreams all about you down the air. 


And you, green hermit of the street, 
Make all our daily duty sweet, 
Preaching Life’s beauty and her joy 
To us who sit about your feet. 
D. J. R. 
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